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Equal Rights 
“A Closed Episode” 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY has decided to pay back wages amounting to 
I $280 for each of the twenty Harvard scrubwomen who were replaced 
by scrubmen last December after it was disclosed that they were get- 
ting two cents an hour less than the minimum prescribed by the Massachu- 
setts Minimum Wage Commission. The $280 is to make up to each woman 
the difference between the wage she received over a nine-year period and the 
wage she would have received had the University complied with the law. 
“With this decision the scrubwomen episode is closed,” comments the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor in its monthly 
release, “Women Workers Everywhere.” 


A closed episode? Where are the jobs by which these women earned their 
living before the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission told Harvard 
University they must raise their pay if they were to keep scrubwomen? 

A closed episode? How long will $280 keep a woman alive and well and 
happy? 


A closed episode? Have these women found other jobs under Massachu- 
setts’ beneficent laws “protecting” women in industry? 


A closed episode? Did the welfare workers who listened to Caroline 
Manning of the United States Women’s Bureau on June 13 think of these 
women, suddenly dismissed from their jobs when they were no longer young— 
did these social workers think of whether or not these older women could find 
employment while Miss Manning was telling them that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for women over 30 years old to get jobs? 

A closed episode just because they got back pay? How much more impor- 
tant is future pay, not merely for these twenty women, but for any woman 
who seeks to earn her living! 

A closed episode? As long as there are people who love justice and free- 
dom and equality, the “Harvard scrubwomen episode” will never be closed 
until there is no longer any law anywhere that forces women out of their jobs, 
any law that makes it impossible for women to earn their living on equal 
terms with men, any law that places a handicap upon women. 

The only way for women to find the security of knowledge that laws will 
not be passed limiting their opportunities to work in ways in which the 
opportunities of their husbands, fathers, brothers, and sons are not limited, is 
to write into the Constitution of the United States the principle that men and 
women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction—as provided in the Lucretia Mott Amendment pro- 
posed by the National Woman’s Party. 


“Bigots Are Assailed” 


HE New York Times of June 3 published a story with the following 
teaatine: “Bigots Are Assailed by Justice Tompkins.” 

The account written of the commencement exercises of the Mary- 
mount College at Tarrytown, New York, quoted State Supreme Court Justice 
Arthur M. Tompkins of the Appellate Division, Brooklyn, as saying: 

“The great need of this world is more tolerance and respect for the rights 
and happiness and feelings of others and less bigotry and indifference.” 

Then, according to the New York Times, Justice Tompkins switched to the 
subject of women entering business and said he liked best to think of woman 
in the home as wife and mother. 

“The home is the strength of the Nation. There the woman is queen. There 
she can accomplish most and best for the present and future welfare of the 
race.” 

Curious, isn’t it, that in one breath a man can ask for tolerance and 
“respect for the rights and happiness and feelings of others,” and in the next 
breath try to tell an entire sex what they should do with their lives? Is it 
not one of the accepted characteristics of bigots that they seek to rule the 
lives of others according to their own beliefs? 

These girls graduating at Marymount College were Catholic girls. Justice 
Tompkins is a Mason, a former Grand Master of Masons of New York State. 
Did Justice Tompkins set out to tell these girls what Catholics should do? 
Apparently not. Apparently he has religious tolerance. He seems to recog- 
nize the right of persons of any religion to their own methods of pursuing 
happiness and achieving content and maintaining integrity. 

Why cannot he and all other persons recognize the right of women, as well 
aS men, to determine for themselves their own methods of pursuing happiness 
and achieving content and maintaining integrity? 
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Cable Bill Developments 


S this issue of Equat RicuTs goes 
A to press, the Cable bill was at last 

passed. The Senate on June 30 re- 
jected all amendments offered in the Sen- 
ate and passed the bill exactly as it was 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
sending it immediately to the President. 

When the bill was reached on the 
Senate calendar on June 27, Senator 
Royal 8S. Copeland of New York, author 
of several of the amendments to which 
the Department of Labor and various 
Senators objected, expressed his willing- 
ness to withdraw all his amendments so 
that the original Cable bill could be 
passed, providing some immediate relief 
for women threatened with loss of citizen- 
ship and for women who have already 
lost their citizenship. 

Pointing out that there seems to be no 
objection to the Cable bill as it reached 
the Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives, Senator Copeland said, “It is 
deemed wise to ask the Senate to reject 
all the amendments offered to this bill and 
to pass merely the part which came from 


actually, not theoretically, an equal 

member of society, widely partici- 
pating in all branches of construction; 
therefore there is no special woman's 
movement, unlike other countries, where 
even at the present time women are de- 
nied the right of active work in the man- 
agement of the State. In the U.S. S. R. 
they are more and more drawn into the 
general administration of the country, 
into energetic constructive work in the 
building of the new socialist society. 


Tens of thousands of working and 
peasant women are members of Soviets 


|: the land of the Soviets woman is 


(city and village councils), hundreds of | 


women direct the work of Soviets as chair- 
men, and hundreds are the leaders of 
separate branches of national economy. 


The heroic struggle of woman deserves 
and occupies a special page in the history 
of the Russian Revolution. Woman’s 
bravery in the struggle for the new social- 
ist structure, the complete and thorough 
reconstruction of social life, and for the 
new culture, still waits portrayal by an 
artist who will depict sharply and with 
depth the immeasurable heroism of hun- 
dreds of thousands of women and their 
devotion to the Revolution. The Russian 
woman has had a peculiar lot to bear. 
Who does not know of the bitter fate of 
the peasant woman of Czarist Russia; 
general backwardness, ignorance, crudity 
and illiteracy of the wide masses of the 
peasantry made the existence of women in 


the House, the Cable Act, which seeks to 
restore their citizenship to women who 
lost it by reason of marriage to a for- 
eigner. There is no possible objection to 
that measure, but there has been serious 
objection to many of the amendments 
offered by the committee.” 

Then Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., of Wisconsin, said: 

“As one of those who objected to some 
of the amendments recommended by the 
Immigration Committee, I sincerely hope 
that the suggestion made by the Senator 
from New York be complied with, namely, 
that the amendments suggested by the 
committee be rejected and the bill passed 
by the Senate as it passed the House. 
That is the only opportunity for the enact- 
ment of this legislation; and, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, there is no 
objection to the so-called Cable bill, to 
which the amendments suggested by the 
committee were attached.” 

It was not possible to pass the bill on 
that day, as Senator Clarence Dill of 
Washington, author of one of the pro- 


Speech Made by His Excellency Dmitri 
Kourski, Ambassador from U. S. S. R., 
to His Majesty the King of Italy, to the 
Nationality Committee of the Codification 


Conference at The Hague, March to 
April, 1930 


the village particularly hard. At home 
she was no more than a slave. On the 
field she worked without the application 
of any modern methods and very often 
had to bear the complete brunt of the 
work, actually nothing more than a beast 
of burden. And on returning from the 
field, she usually met at home, besides the 
daily household cares, a harsh and cruel 
husband, the master of the family, who 
frequently used physical force and every 
kind of mistreatment on this unprotected, 
helpless being. This tradition was so 
firmly entrenched for centuries that the 
beating of a wife by her husband was con- 
sidered a normal phenomenon. 

The workingwoman in the city was in 
an analogous position. The condition of 
the Russian woman in general was ex- 
tremely painful. On the one hand there 
was an utter absence of political and 
cconomic rights and on the other the 
peculiar family relations based on the 
ignorance and extreme lack of culture of 
the Russian people. 

This is why, despite the active partici- 
pation of working women and some of the 
women intelligentzia in the Revolutionary 
struggle up to the October Revolution and 


posed amendments, objected to considera- 
tion of the bill unless his amendment was 
considered. Senator Millard Tydings of 
Maryland also sought to get consideration 


of his proposal to permit alien women 


married to diplomatic and consular agents 
of the United States to count residence at 
the American consulate or embassy as 
residence in the United States for pur- 
poses of naturalization. 

The bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative John 
L. Cable of Ohio and passed there with- 
out a dissenting vote. It provides that a 
woman married to an alien who lives two 
years in her husband’s country or five 
years in another foreign country shall 
not be presumed to have lost her United 
States citizenship, as is the case under 
the present law while a man married to 
an alien may live anywhere he pleases as 
long as he pleases without being pre- 
sumed to have lost his citizenship. It 
also facilitates the repatriation of United 
States women who have lost their United 
States nationality by marriage to aliens. 


Women in the U. S. S. R. 


particularly after 1917, nevertheless the 
interest and activity of women in the 
work of building a new life has become 
not only a party but also a State problem. 
The Government, immediately after the 
Revolution, issued a decree establishing 
equal. wages for equal labor, protection of 
pregnant workingwomen, vacation before 
and after childbirth (four months for the 
woman engaged in physical labor and 
three months for employees) and has for- 
bidden under penalty Kalim —a century- 
old practice of some of the national mi- 
norities of the Union, the purchase of a 
kidnapped girl by her suitor, forcing her 
into marriage. This measure which af- 
fected the social attitude of these peoples 
was of direct influence in releasing wom- 
en, helping them to become politically and 
economically active in the life of the 
country. 

However, centuries of tradition which 
rendered women passive in the political 
and social life required special education 
of wide women masses and the elevation 
of their cultural level in order to annul 
this passivity and introduce them into the 
work of the State. Former slaves were 
unable immediately to acquire sufficient 
courage openly to break the traditions 
and superstitions which had held them 
bonds for centuries. 


As an aid in the general solution of this 
problem the so-called delegates meetings 
of working and peasant women were or- 
ganized. These delegate groups grew out 


of the elections in every enterprise and 
undertaking-of one delegate for each ten 
women for one-year period. The delegate 
group is formed from these delegates and 
their task is to educate the working and 
peasant women, and train them for active 
carrying on of State and cultural and 
economic work. This network of dele- 
gate meetings, guided by the Communist 
Party, grows from year to year. The gen- 
eral total of delegates in the U. 8S. S. R. 
in 1928-29 totaled 830,734 members, 72.4 
per cent. of which are in the villages. 
Unorganized women, housewives, wives 


of workers and employees, artisans, handi- 


craft workers, et cetera, can also be dele- 
gates. The average age of the latter is 
from 20 to 45 years, although no age limit 
has been set as yet. 


S SOON as the Russian woman re- 

ceived Equal Rights, she began to 
build the new society keeping step with 
the men. Women began to receive high 
State appointments. Even in the period 
of the Civil War, women worked at the 
front as commissars and were leaders in 
certain branches of the work behind the 
rear. The general culture level of work- 
ing and peasant women has in recent 
years advanced to such a big extent that 
they are now qualified to occupy many 
leading positions. The frequent promo- 
tion of women to responsible work in 
political, ecnomic, co-operative, trade 
union work, et cetera, is of great interest. 
Many Moscow, Leningrad, and other fac- 
tories, particularly textile mills, have 
women holding the most responsible posi- 
tions—as director general or assistant 
director. These are former working- 
women in the majority of cases of the 
mills in question, often with a record of 
a decade or more in the very mill. The 
customary promotion of working women 
to higher positions is carried out by the 
organization as a whole. 

In every case candidates are advanced 
and considered at general meetings of the 
workers where such promotion is in order. 

Many women have during the last 
years been advanced into various branches 
of work in the reconstruction of the 
national economy of the U. 8S. 8S. R. 
There is hardly an enterprise in which 
one or another responsible position 
is not held by a woman, either man- 
ager of a department, member of the 
board of directors, of some Commissariat, 
et cetera. Many of the Commissariats have 
former working and peasant women in 
their collegiums. It is sufficient to recall 
the names of former workingwomen, such 
as Seria—member of the Collegium of the 
Commissariat of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection; Ikrianistova—member of the 
Collegium of the Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs; Shustova, peasant woman, mem- 
ber of the Collegium of the Commissariat 
of Public Health. Besides these are 


women who are members of boards of 
directors of trusts and other economic 
organizations. Only recently the Gov- 
ernment appointed a woman, V. Yacov- 
leva, People’s Commissar of Finance of 
the R. 8. F. 8. R. Previously V. Yacov- 
leva had worked many years as Assistant 
to the People’s Commissar of Education. 

Professor Falkner-Smith, member of the 
Collegium of the Chief State Statistical 
Department of the U. 8S. 8. R., is a great 
authority among _scientific-economists 
statisticians. 


A. Kollontai is the Ambassador of the 
U. 8, 8. R. in Norway—the first woman in 
the world to occupy such a post. 


HE new generation has already given 

a great number of brilliantly gifted 
young women, professors, technicians, en- 
gineers, et cetera. A woman engineer 
whose work is outstanding and has 
merited special attention, not only by 
Soviet specialists but by foreign special- 
ists as well, heads one of the most impor- 
tant sections of work at the Dnieprostroi 
(Hydro Power Plant). 

The industrialization of the U. 8. 8. R. 
and the thorough and complete or- 
ganization of the agriculture of the 
country have put the question of train- 
ing groups of workers on a large scale. 
This opens up new perspectives for 
industry, which up till recent years had 
a very small percentage of women, and 
the general question of enlarging groups 
of women workers is of vital importance. 
Corresponding preparations are going on 
with this aim in view. The Central Insti- 
tute of Labor (Z. I. T.) trains women as 
milling machine and lathe hands for metal 
work. 

Women not only independently handle 
machines at the factory but manage whole 
departments in a number of enterprises. 


The last election campaign to the 
Soviets very visibly demonstrated how 
great the development of women is and 
how deeply they have grasped their role 
as builders of a new society. Special 
progress is marked in the village which 
has 300,000 women members of Soviets 
and 7,000 chairmen of such village Soviets. 
All these peasant women bring with them 
new culture, break up the old forms of 
life, actively fight the remnants of the old 
days, break down existing barriers in the 
attitude to women in the village, which 
found clear expression in the proverb “A 
chick is not a bird, a woman not a human 
being.” But all this is now far removed. 
The experience of recent years has com- 
pletely established the ability and busi- 
ness capacity of all these formerly “for- 
gotten” people to manage the State and 
State affairs. 


Peasant women are now devoting them- 
selves with all due energy to the recon- 
struction of agriculture and the rebuild- 
ing of the country from an agrarian-indus- 
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trial into an industrial-agrarian country. 


‘The daily activity of peasant women is 


proof of this. Thus, for example, in the 
District of Northern Dvinsk a woman 
member of the Soviet organized a bee-hive 
course and machinery users associations 
and is working to have the many-field sys- 
tem adopted. In the Kursk district a 
member of the village Soviet has arranged 
the building of a brick factory. There, too, 
a collective farm has been inaugurated by 
a woman member of the village Soviet. 
The peasant women have organized nur- 
series, kindergartens, clubs, reading huts, 
et cetera, 

Women members of the Soviet are at- 
tached to special sections o. the Soviets 
such as public education, health depart- 
ment, finance section, et cetera, in order to 
stimulate work. They acquire a rich ex- 
perience in special branches by working 
a definite time period in the latter and 
through them they control the realization 
of the policies of the government in sepa- 
rate branches of work, popularize these 
policies, and in every possible way assist 
to improve the cultural social conditions 
of work. Workers in the correspondent 
sections see to it that the schools function 
properly, that they make progress, that 
hot breakfasts are served in the schools 
apd the children really receive training 
for their future life. The section of Health 
Protection controls the proper function- 
ing of hospitals, dispensaries, et cetera. 


The complete attention of working. and 
peasant women, particularly Soviet mem- 
bers, over the whole country is absorbed 
in the realization of the problem of the 
reconstructive period, the carrying out of 
the “Piatiletka” — the five-year-plan of 
economic reconstruction. 


HE industrialization of the country on 

the basis of modern technique and the 
reconstruction of agriculture has brought 
into life an unusual enthusiasm, and in- 
tense activity and energy on the part of 
all the workers of the Union, Woman 
steps determinedly along, keeping pace 
with men in every respect. The country 
must solve the grain problem. Peasant 
women have organized red grain loadings 
for delivery to the State. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has a problem —to collectivize 


‘economy. Last year has marked a rapid 


growth of collective farms, which now 
number over 60,000. Entire districts have 
adopted collectivization. The peasantry 
of the U. 8. 8S. R. not only actively partici- 
pate in these collective farms but in many 
localities have been the pioneers in this 
movement. In one Kursk village over 300 
women came together at the village meet- 
ing and decided to join the collective farm. 
Other villagers also joined, following their 
example. | 

Socialist emulation is very widespread 
in Soviet enterprises and has given during 
a short time period a great percentage in- 
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crease in productivity of labor, wages, 
decrease in self-cost, et cetera. The work- 
ers who emulate one another organize 
separate brigades which work as model 
groups. Women actively participate in 
the groups of emulaters and often form 
brigades or carry on individual emula- 
tion. In every case they offer a striking 
example of consciousness and discipline. 

Women members of “crack brigades” 
who commenced work in such a socialist 
emulation in coal sorting at the Donetz 
Basin registered during a month and a 
half not one unsatisfactory carload. 
Women members of crack brigades have 
organized “baby towns,” nurseries, elimi- 
nation of illiteracy, and so on. 


HE work of women engaged in trade 

union work deserves mention. The 
work of women active in trade unions 
is similar to their activity in the in- 
dustrial life of Soviet Russia. Several 
trade unions, such as the Textile Workers’ 
‘Union, People’s Feeding, Ways of Com- 
munication, Food Workers and Medical 
Personnel, have a growing number of 
women workers. Women have shown 
themselves in a very favorable light in 
this branch of work. Often the chairman 
of a local union is a woman. The presi- 
dium of the V. T. S. P. S. (All Union 
Council of Trade Union) includes women, 
and they also occupy leading positions in 
separate central trade union organs. 
_...The political, soecial,.and economic life 
of the country has similar manifestations 
as far as women are concerned, who every- 
where and in every possible way are cre- 
ating a new culture and requiring the cul- 
tural level to be raised. 


Every year records greater accomplish- 
ments in the field of education of women, 
hundreds of thousands of whom have 
liquidated their illiteracy. Many of them 
still remember the obstacles which women 
in Tsarist Russia met when they desired 
to receive education. The majority of 
faculties, especially the technical facul- 
ties, were completely shut for them. Now 
this has been radically changed. The 
Agricultural Faculty has increased the 
percentage of women students from 15.8 
per cent. in 1925-26 to 19.6 per cent. in 
1928-29; the Pedagogical from 41.7 per 
cent. to 52.7 per cent.; Medical, 50 per 
cent. to 54.7 per cent.; Economics, 16.5 
per cent. to 20 per cent., for the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 to 1926 to 1928- 
1929. The industrial technical higher 
educational institutions, including the 
Physico-Mathematical and other faculties, 
have an increase of from 8.8 to 13.2 per 
cent. Besides this there has been a steady 
growth of women students in the evening 
rabfaks (worker’s faculties), constituting 
14.5 per cent., and in the industrial tech- 
nicums, 13.3 per cent. 


There are several special women’s maga- 
zines which discuss problems of current 


interest in a popular manner. The circu- 
lation of such magazines as The Peasant 
Women and The Factory Women is al- 
ready 470,000. 


HE legal equality of woman has been 

pointed out. It therefore only remains 
to mention the details of several Soviet 
laws which protect woman and measures 
which aid them to break away from the 
old traditions and to improve their gen- 
eral social conditions. 

One of the most outstanding moments 
in Soviet law drafting is the law for the 
protection of maternity and infancy. The 
significance to the mother of a two 
months’ vacation before and a similar 
vacation following childbirth is obvious. 
At definite hours the mother has the right 
to leave her work in order to nurse her 
child. During the working time of the 
mother the child is under the observation 
of experienced people in nurseries at- 
tached to the factory or enterprise. The 
mother is enabled to work without dis- 
turbance and at ease, knowing that her 
child is properly cared for. The child can 
remain in the nursery from nursing age 
until three years. After that, until the 
school age, the child is placed in a kinder- 
garten. Furthermore, there is a large net- 
work of children’s medical consultations 
where mothers regularly bring their chil- 
dren for medical examinations, instruc- 
tions as to feeding, general education, and 
training, The upkeep of these children’s 
organizations is partially provided for by 
the fund to improve the life of workers 
and employees. This fund is formed from 
10 to 12 per cent. of the profit of the enter- 
prise, and 85 per cent. of it is expended 
on building apartment houses and 15 per 
cent. for cultural-social needs, 


All these cultural-social measures are 
intended to release woman from daily 
hardships and petty housekeeping worries 
so that her energy will be free for creative 
work and for useful social work. One of 
the basic problems involved in the solu- 
tion of this question is the organization 
of social feeding for children as well as 
adults. 


HE construction of gigantic factory 

kitchens with a capacity of from 6 to 
30,000 dinners daily is provided for in the 
five-year plan. Such a kitchen factory, by 
the way, is already functioning in Mos- 
cow and is found in other industrial cen- 
ters such as Ivanovo-Voznessensk. The 
cost of a dinner is approximately from 25 
to 40 kopecks. 


The broader extension of public feeding 
will unquestionably call forth new initia- 
tive and activity among women engaged 
in industrial and social work. 

The reply to the question regarding the 
attitude to childbirth in the U. S. 8S. R. 
is found in the figure registering the year- 
ly increase in population as 2,500,000 to 
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3,000,000. The conclusion is obvious, 
However, legalized abortion exists in the 
U. 8. 8S. R., although it is resorted to only 
in such cases where the physical health 
of the woman is not satisfactory, death 
may result from pregnancy, the woman is 
ill with tuberculosis or other diseases 
which may be inherited by the child, 
the woman with a large number of chil- 
dren, the nursing mother and the mother 
who is physically unable to afford her 
child the proper attention. 


The legalization of abortions has re- 
sulted in preserving the health of many 
women, for abortions are performed only 
by doctors and under proper medical con- 
ditions. Prior to the legalization of this 
measure they were carried on secretly, 
and the percentage of women who suf- 
fered from infections as a result of un- 
sanitary treatment was terrifically high; 
besides there was danger of court prosecu- 
tion if found out. At present the cultural 
sanitary conditions under which such 
operations are performed means a normal 
outcome and the saving of hundreds of 
thousands of lives. 


N conclusion a brief discussion of mar- 

riage. 

It is well known that in the U. S. S. R. 
no difference at all exists between com- 
mon law and legal marriage. Common 
law or registered marriage is the private 
concern of the interested parties. The 


Soviet law has established complete 


equality of children born from either reg- 
istered or non-registered marriages 
(Clause 25, Code of Laws of Marriage, 
Parentage and Guardianship). 


The law further establishes the support 
of children as obligatory for both parents. 
The amount of support is determined in 
case of divorce by the material circum- 


stances (Clause 48, Code). 


Refusal to support a child, as well as 
desertion of children under age (Clause 
158, Code), is considered by the law a 
socially dangerous action, harmful to the 
State and punishable by law. 


Marriage is therefore not a union bind- 
ing men and women, based on hypocrisy, 
but a free union between two persons re- 
specting and loving one another. With 
the disappearance of sentiments attach- 
ing two persons to one another, marriage 
naturally loses its meaning and the tie 
between husband and wife is broken. A 
law forcing further joint living in such 
cases is a heavy weight on the family as 
a whole. The children suffer most of all— 
witnesses of bad feelings and quarrels be- 
tween the father and mother. Therefore 
a law which simplifies the separation of 
people who have no reason for being to- 
gether guarantees a healthy family. The 
actual attitude of the Soviet women to 
marriage conceives a union based on deep 
feelings, respect, and comrady friendship 
between man and woman. 
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Fight to Retain Woman Principal 


ARENTS of pupils in the Oakmont 
School, in Haverford Township, 
Pennsylvania, are continuing their 
fight for the retention of Grace M. Buck- 
worth as principal of the school. Miss 
Buckworth was demoted, after thirteen 
years of service to the school, because the 
Board of Education suddenly, upon rec- 
ommendation of a man, decided to replace 
all women principals with men. They 
gave as their reason for so doing that 
“men are better disciplinarians. 
More than four hundred persons signed 
a petition against replacing Miss Buck- 
worth with a man. They held a public 
meeting of protest. The Board of Edu- 
cation refused to rescind its order. The 
parents announced that they would con- 


HOULD women 
work overtime? 
Yes—I know. 
They are working 
overtime. And they 
always have worked 
overtime. But that 
was different. That 
was just marriage, unskilled labor, where 
any old hours go as long as he says he 
loves you. But Industry’s another story. 
Industry’s a paying job. Should women 
work overtime in industry? 

Perhaps that doesn’t seem a very im- 
portant question to you—but it’s causing 
plenty of rumpus in these United States. 
Thousands and thousands n’ thousands 
of gentlemen who have never showed a 
particle of concern if their particular 
Maria or Rachel toiled all day and 
tramped all night with a squalling infant 
are now raising Cain at the thought of 
working gals doing a second more than 
their eight-hour stunt. 

“It’s inhuman,” they cry. “A delicate 


Overtime for 
Women? 


By Elsie Robinson, 
From the Times, 
Washington, D. C., 
June 20, 1930. 


tinue the fight. Miriam MacFarland, chair- 
man of the Protesting Committee, an- 
nounced that her group was not satisfied 
with the explanations and actions of the 
board and said that further action to re- 
tain Miss Buckworth would be taken. 

The board at one time consented to 
reconsider its action, but a meeting of its 
Educational Committee was held and it 
was decided to oust the women principals 
gradually, beginning with the larger 
schools. Oakmont, with 400 pupils, was 
the first to be affected. 

More than a hundred patrons of the 
school attended the meeting at which Her- 
bert Lyons, president of the Board of 
Education, announced its decision, stating 
that Miss Buckworth would be demoted 


Press Comment 


woman is not fit for such drudgery. It 
will wreck her constitution and imperil 
the future generations. She should not 
be expected nor allowed to so strain her 
strength. And it is the duty of every 
American man to protect her, even if she 
won’t protect herself.” 

Accordingly, thousands of American 
gentlemen have banded together and are 
endeavoring, in many States, to enact leg- 
islation which will forcibly protect fool- 
ish females from overtime labor. The Mas- 
tick law, recently signed by Governor 
Roosevelt of New York, is such a measure 
—and the boys protest that it is based on 
100 per cent. chivalry. But the ladies in- 
dignantly deny. 

“Chivalry, my eye!” cries the National 
Woman’s Party, or much nicer words to 
that effect; “it’s nothing of the sort. It’s 
just a piggy plan to grab jobs for men 
and steal them from women. Naturally, 
no sane person wants to work any longer 
than she has to. But some of us have to— 
and we have just as good a right to do it 


to the grade of teacher but would con- 
tinue to get the same salary she was paid 
as principal. | 

Mr. Lyons explained, amidst a storm 
of disapproval, that the change had been 
made at the suggestion of Dr. Ralph 
Owens, professor of secondary education 
at Temple University. 

“We don’t give a hang about Dr. Owens 
and his opinions,’ one woman shouted. 
“We know Miss Buckworth and we have a 
100 per cent. capable principal in her and 
we want her retained.” 

Mr. Lyons promptly closed the meeting, 


stating that the decision of the board was 


final and that the room was needed for 
the transaction of other business. 


as men. It’s the unions—that’s what it is 
—trying to cut out competition. They’d 
shut us out of all jobs if they could. 

“Well, we’ll show them. They are try- 
ing to put one over on us with politics. 
We can use politics, too. Our votes are as 
good as theirs. We'll make this a na- 
tional issue. We'll fight it in every 
State——” 

And so through the States rages the 
battle. And listening to the uproar, poor 
Widow Smith wonders how she’s going to: 
get Jimmy through high school if they 
cut down her piece work to 48 hours a 
week, And young Alice Jones worries at 
the thought of the college course that will 
have to go glimmering if they shut women 
out of night jobs entirely. 

And how about you? What’s your side 
in this fracas? Granted that a woman 
has any right to work outside her home, 
hasn’t she as good a right to work over- 
time as a man? And if not, why not? 
Is it chivalry to keep her out—or plain 
piggishness? Let’s have your vote. 


News from the Field 


Hawaiian Suffrage Bill Passed 
HE Senate on June 24 passed the bill 
guaranteeing suffrage to women of 
Hawaii. The bill had already been passed 
by the House of Representatives and has 
been approved by the President. 

The situation under which enfranchised 
women need still further legislation to 
clear the law of contradictions was ex- 
plained in the Senate by Senator Hiram 
Bingham of Connecticut, native of Hawaii 
and chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is a very curious amendment. The 
organic act provided that the voters must 


be adult males. Then we got the nine- 
teenth amendment and a bill was passed 
which removed the word ‘male’ and made 
it so that both males and females could 
vote. Then came the code of laws of the 
United States, which did away with cer- 
tain acts which had been passed, and in 
the appendix to the code is the statement 
that it is doubtful whether suffrage for 
both males and females is legal in Hawaii 
now. This is merely to clarify the situa- 
tion so that there will be no doubt about 
it, in view of the fact that the code says 
that possibly the repeal of all laws except 
those in the code may have had that 
effect.” 


Washington Women for Equality 
"THE Women’s Legislative Council of 
4 Washington at its thirteenth annual 
meeting in May re-endorsed the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, proposed by the National 
Woman’s Party. 

This proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, named in honor of Lucretia Mott, 
reads: 

“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

The Council also adopted a resolution 
urging the enactment of legislation mak- 
ing it mandatory to appoint women on the 


? 
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July 5, 1930 


poard which handles the pardoning and 
paroling of prisoners. 


The Council also endorses all legislation 
to equalize the nationality laws of the 
United States. 


No Council Meeting in July 

HE regular monthly meeting of the 

National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party will not be held in July, 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman, has an- 
nounced. The absence of many members 
in other countries and in distant parts of 
the United States makes it advisable to 
postpone the next meeting until the regu- 
lar date for the August meeting, which 
will be August 9. 


Mary Winsor Nominated 


ARY WINSOR of Haverford, distin- 

guished Feminist and member of 
the National Woman’s Party, has been 
nominated for Lieutenant Governor of 
Pennsylvania by the Socialist Party of the 
State. 


Miss Winsor has long been a leader in 
the Equal Rights movement. She received 
two prison sentences, totaling 70 days, for 
her suffrage work. In September, 1917, 
she was sentenced to 60 days at Occoquan 


University Appoints Woman 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY in Califor- 

nia has appointed a fifth woman to a 
full professorship. She is Isabel Mce- 
Cracken, appointed professor of zoology. 
She has been connected with the Univer- 
sity for twenty-six years. 


The first one so appointed was Lillian 
J. Martin, psychology, 1916. The second 
was Clelia D. Mosher, personal hygiene, 
1928. Two were promoted in 1929, Clara 
S. Stoltenburg, anatomy, and Bertha 
Stuart Dyment, medical advisor of 
women. 


No woman was full professor at Stan- 
ford from its founding in 1891 until 1916, 
a period of twenty-five years. Then an in- 
terval of twelve years between the first 
and second appointments. In 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, three more. The work of all 
five professors has been in science. 


Doctor Recognized 


WOMAN, for the first time, became 
a fully accredited physician attached 
to the Paris hospitals recently when a 
jury of eminent doctors named Mme. Ber- 
trand Fontaine as one of three candidates 
chosen from a long list of competitors. 
Mme. Bertrand Fontaine is 34 years of 
age and has devoted her entire life to 
medical studies, She successfully passed 
the long series of examinations required 
for the post, having begun her studies as 
a pupil of the famous Professor Widal. 


Workhouse for picketing, and was later 
sentenced to ten days for participation in 
the Lafayette Square meeting. She was a 
member of the “Prison Special” that 
toured the country for suffrage in 1919. 

Born of pioneer Quaker stock, Miss 
Winsor was educated at the Drexel Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and abroad. At the request of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, she made a survey of the 
English suffrage movement. She was 
founder and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Limited Suffrage Society. 


At Alva Belmont House Every Sunday 


EETINGS are being held at Alva 

Belmont House, national headquar- 
ters of the National Woman’s Party, every 
Sunday. The meetings are held in the 
gardens when the weather permits. Mrs. 
Paul Linebarger, hospitality chairman, is 
arranging interesting programs every 
Sunday, and out-of-town visitors to Wash- 
ington are invited as well as members and 
friends in Washington. 


Newest International Member 


HE most recently appointed member 
of the International Advisory Council 
of the National Woman’s Party is Mari- 


Feminist Notes 


Mme. Bertrand Fontaine will become 
assistant to Dr. Abrams at the Hospital 
de la Charite. 


“The Mystery Eight” 


OR the first time in history, eight 

women detectives have been enrolled 
at Scotland Yard, England’s famous 
criminal investigation department. They 
are to be assigned to various police sta- 
tions for the general work of crime detec- 
tion, but at first will be detailed to in- 
vestigate traffic in women and in nar- 
cotics, press reports say. 


Equality in the Air : 

PAL LOGAN KUNZ, aviator, is op- 

posing special air races for women 
pilots only. She asserts that women fly- 
ers should compete in all events in which 
they choose to enter, as individuals, with- 
out regard to their sex. Physical handi- 
caps are not a factor in air races, Mrs. 
Kunz said. She recently took second 
place in a race with men on Long Island. 


Work for Chinese Women 


N indication of the rapid progress 
of Chinese women is seen in the 
report that two Chinese women, Mrs. 
Wu Chiufu and Mrs. Han Shu-main, have 
made application to the authorities for 
permission to open the first employment 
for women in Peking. 
According to the Peking correspondent 
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anne Hainisch of Austria. Margaret 
Whittemore, in nominating Frau Hain- 
isch for the International Council, wrote: 

“Much is going on among the Austrian 
women now, under the amazing leader- 
ship of Marianne Hainisch — aged 92 — 
vigorous, modern, clear sighted. She is 
the most remarkable woman I have ever 
met. She is the mother of the first Presi- 
dent of Austria. 

“She has formed the ‘Austrian Frauen 
Partei’—with two main points in its pro- 
gram, national peace and to make Equal 
Rights for men and women (which is in 
the Austrian constitution) a reality! She 
and Frau Helene Granitsch are organ- 
izing in each district in Vienna and you 
ought to see their meetings! They are 
splendid. The women of all parties come, 
have fine discussions and form themselves 
into a group with officers. Frau Hainisch 
presides at each one, I’m introduced and 
speak a few words. I have been to several. 
They are usually held in a coffee house 
and from fifty to a hundred women come. 

“T have asked Frau Hainisch to be on 
our International Council, which I am 
sure will meet the approval of our board. 
She is vice-president of the International 
Council of Women, is widely known 


through Europe as a progressive Femin- 
ist.” 


of the Christian Science Monitor, the chief 
business of the bureau for the present will 
be to supply waitresses to restaurants, 
an innovation in restaurant service in 
Peking. Waitresses have been popular 
in Japan for several years, where their 
attractiveness and politeness are said 
to be much appreciated by restaurant 
patrons. 

In China, however, it has only been 
within the last few months that girls 
have been given this type of employment. 
At present three restaurants employ a 
total of forty waitresses, but it is said 
that forty other restaurants have peti- 
tioned the bureau of social welfare for 
permission to engage young women for 
this work. 

The regulations of the employment bu- 
reau state that no Chinese women with 
bound feet will be employed and that only 
girls who have a reading knowledge of 
common Chinese characters will be con- 
sidered. 


Prison Inspector 

EAN DEWAR ROBERTSON, M.B.E., 
J J.P., is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed chairman of the Visiting Justices 
of Holloway Prison (England). She 
Marched with the Women’s [Freedom 
League in the first suffrage procession 
that organiation held. The committee of 
Visiting Justices consists of ten men and 
ten women. Holloway has been a wom- 


en’s prison for twenty years. 


~ 
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“Come Out of the Kitchens” 

AHATMA GANDHI’ subalterns on 
June 15 issued the following appeal 
to women of India, according to the 
Associated Press: 

“Away with ancient purdah! Come out 
of the kitchens quick! Fling the pots and 
pans rattling into corners! Tear the cloth 
from your eyes, and see the new world! 
Let your husbands and brothers cook for 
themselves. There is much work to be 
done to make India a nation !” 

Women in the independence movement 
are said to have caused the cessation of 
football games between Indians and Euro- 
peans on Calcutta’s great open space in 
the city’s centre, known as Maidan. Thou- 
sands formerly assembled there in the 
evening to watch the games. 

Because of efforts made by women 
pickets and women members of the civil 
disobedience committee, the Bengali Clubs 
withdrew from the Monsoon League. The 
women contended that Indians should do 
picketing instead of playing football now. 

The Women’s Indian Association of 
Madras considers the independence cam- 
paign the antithesis of the wars of the 
past. They proudly point to the resigna- 
tion of a woman doctor, Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, from her seat in the Madras 
Legislative Council and from her office as 
deputy president of the Council as a pro- 
test against Gandhi’s imprisonment. The 
association boasts also that a woman, 
Sarojini Naidu, poet, orator, “peacemaker 
of India, its ambassador to three conti- 
nents,” led the biggest raid on the British 
salt monopoly. 


The nine-month jail sentence given Ka- 
mala Devi, secretary of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, which strives to 
unite women of all castes and races into 
concrete solidarity for educational and 
social reform, is pointed out as an out- 
standing example of devotion to the cause. 
More than 6,000 women paraded in “pur- 
dah-ridden” Lahore as a protest against 
Gandhi’s arrest. 

“The women’s activities are ten-fold 
stronger now than during Gandhi’s 1921 
activities,” said Nellie Sengupta, wife of 
Calcutta’s imprisoned mayor. “More of 
them are enlisting daily; imagine Indian 
women coming out into the open for ten 
or twelve hours picketing in the hot sun. 
Some of these women a few months ago— 
even a few weeks ago—were home all day 
observing purdah, but since the veil has 
been cast aside they are among the most 
enthusiastic workers. 


Newfoundland Legislator 
ADY HELEN SQUIRES, wife of the 
Premier of Newfoundland, was in 
May elected to the Newfoundland Legis- 
lature, the first woman in Newfoundland 
to gain a seat. She was elected with a 
vote of 1,086 against 241 polled by Arch 
Northcott in the Lewisport by-election. 


Banker 
ELEN WILLIAMS of Johannesburg 
is the first woman in South Africa to 
pass successfully the final examination of 
the Institute of Bankers of South Africa. 
The examination, which is a stiff one, 
has been passed by comparatively few 

men. 


| “An Old Woman at 


HE tendency of industry to refuse 
to employ older persons has given 


rise to a new discrimination against 
the woman worker, according to a speech 
made by Caroline Manning of the Wom. 
en’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor at the Social Workers Con- 
ference in Boston on June 13. 


There has been much talk recently of 
the refusal of employers to give jobs to 
men over 40 years old, but, according to 
Miss Manning, “a young woman in search 
of a job suddenly discovers that she is an 
old woman,” even a woman of 29 being 
“too old.” 

“Industry is acting upon the assump- 
tion that you can not teach an old dog 
new tricks and has not used practical 
tests to demonstrate fitness for simple 
jobs; nor has it proved that other quali- 
ties may not compensate for loss of 
speed,” in the opinion of Miss Manning. 

That production automatically de- 
creases upon reaching a certain birthday 
is an absurd theory, the sooner discarded 
the better, she believes, in view of the fact 
that it has not yet been proved at what 
definite age maximum efficiency is reached. 


“Beyond the age of 25 or 30 industrial 
employment becomes increasingly pre- 
carious,” she said. “But if a woman of 
30 can learn to run an aeroplane or if a 
woman of 50 can learn to drive an auto- 
mobile, she certainly should be given a 
chance to demonstrate the fact that she 
can watch an automatic weighing ma- 
chine, or pull the lever that starts or 
stops a wrapping machine, for much mod- 
ern equipment demands little more than 
just this from the girl who is merely the 
tender of a machine.” 


Illustrative of the difficulties of girls of 
25 or so in trying to get through the 
employment gate were the experiences 
quoted by Miss Manning of women whom 
she had interviewed in a recent survey. 
For example, a 28-year-old forelady in a 
cigar factory who had lost her position 
through the merging of her plant with 
another in a different locality had dis- 
covered on seeking new work that she 
was “too old to get a good job.” 


“When you go looking for work they 


all want kids” had been the explanation © 


offered Miss Manning by a woman of 29. 


Equal Rights 


Support for Grace Abbott 

HE postponement of the appoint- 

ment of a new Secretary of Labor 
until fall has made possible a greatly in- 
creased support for Grace Abbott, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, for the post. 
In addition to the entire Nebraska dele- 
gation in Congress, many individuals and 
organizations in various parts of the 
country are urging the appointment of 
Miss Abbott. | 

Her appointment would give the United 
States its first member of the President’s 
Cabinet. The problems with which the 
Department of Labor has to deal are prob- 
lems with which Miss Abbott has been 
concerned all her life—labor, immigra- 
tion, children. Her work on the War 
Labor Policies Board was outstanding 
among the men with whom she served. 
She is an authority on immigration. She 
has been identified with practically all 
the Federal Government’s work for chil- 
dren. 

Her family has long been prominent in 
the United States. One of her ancestors 
was the twenty-third signer of the May- 
flower compact. Later her forefathers 
helped start Connecticut settlements. Her 
father pioneered in Nebraska, where she 
was born. Her ancestors were in the fore- 
front of the “Forty-niners.” 

The National Federation of Settlements 
at its convention in Rochester, New York, 
on June 8 recommended the appointment 
of Miss Abbott, and has sent copies of its 
resolution to the President and members 
of Congress. 


Another woman of 32 was refused a job 
at a radio plant because she was too old, 
although she had claimed to be only 28. 
“T lied, but I didn’t lie enough,” was her 
regret. | 

The problem of finding work is even 
more acute for women in their thirties,” 
Miss Manning stated, referring to an ac- 
tive woman of 38 rebuffed by one superin- 
tendent who pointing to a sign for help 
wanted had said, “It reads ‘girls wanted,’ 
not old women.” 

To the woman of over 40 forced to seek 
a job the situation seems almost hopeless, 
Miss Manning had found from talking to 
such applicants. One 46-year-old woman 
was reported as saying, “My husband and 
I seem to have passed the age when we 
are expected to live.” Another woman of 
similar age deplored her dependency on 
her married daughter remarking, “I know 
I’m old but not old enough for this.” . 
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